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serenity of his poise. He was a Cistercian, tied and bound to
St. Bernard by ties of great personal admiration, as well
as by the unfailing loyalty the whole Order paid to its great
saint. Yet he is able to view him sufficiently impartially to set
down this admirable summary of his character:
The aforesaid abbot was from the fervour of his Christian
religion as jealous as, from his habitual meekness, he was in
some measure credulous; so that he held in abhorrence those
who trusted in the wisdom of this world and were too much
attached to human reason, and if anything alien from the
Christian faith were said to him in reference to them, he
readily gave ear to it.
It is the perfect and the essentially just comment on the dealings
of that redoubtable saint with Abelard and Gilbert. He seems
to have been an exception among men. Few find it possible to
be dispassionate about the men and events among which they
are living, and which condition their lives. Few find it difficult
to exercise a cool and lofty judgment about the remote past.
Otto's reactions as a historian were exactly opposed to what is
normal in modern times, perhaps because he was, after all, a
child of medievalism, of which the characteristic trait was its
love of thinking and working on the grand scale. Of all
medieval bishops he is possibly the one who most worthily
upheld in his own person the great traditions of the long suc-
cession of episcopal historians.
The historian, whether he compiled the local chronicle or
had his being in the more ambitious fields of the philosophy of
history, had in fact become a most useful member of medieval
society, and was recognized as such. Here and there attempts
were made to persuade him to prostitute his calling, to insert
into his text grants of land and exemptions from taxation which
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